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Edttor to Keader:- 


Two MACHINISTS WERE TALKING Over 
the lunch table one day about their jobs. 

“Bill, why don't you join the union?"’ 

“Our shop is non-union, Tom, and I 
don't see any advantage in belonging to the 
union.” 

“The union would get you higher 
wages, Bill.”’ 

‘*How could they; we have the highest 
wages in the industry right now. And 
every time competitive rates go up we get 
an increase, too, without even asking 
for it.”’ 

“But Bill, no matter what advantages 
you have, they are not guaranteed to you. 
You have no labor contract.” 

“That's so, Tom; I suppose the Com- 
pany could change our wages, or cut out 
some of the other benefits which we have, 
since they are not guaranteed to us by con- 
tract.”” 

“Yes, Bill, that’s the advantage of a 
union; everything is put down in black and 
white in the contract and the Company 
can’t go back on it.” 

A large New England manufacturing 
company has one small plant which is not 
unionized, and in reflecting on the condi- 
tions in that plant as compared with its 
unionized plants the Company realized that 
the only difference is that the employees do 
not enjoy the advantages of a written con- 
tract. The farsighted industrial relations 
manager decided to see if this omission 
couldn't be remedied, both to the advantage 
of the employee and of the Company. Ac- 
cordingly he proceeded to develop such a 
contract, and while there is no union to sign 
it it is a written representation by the Com- 
pany with guarantees as to continuance of 


its provisions. This is so interesting that 
Personnel Journal is planning to tell you 
more about it in a future issue. 





PROBABLY THE MOST COMPLICATED PROB- 
LEMs in the area of human relations in in- 
dustry are in training. It is interesting to see 
the difference in attitude toward training 
in different organizations. International 
Harvester Company is one which has for 
many years given a great deal of attention 
to this problem. Fowler McCormick, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
pany, has frequently said that after a com- 
pany reaches a certain size it becomes a 
social institution with a definite public 
responsibility. Accordingly, he considers 
that the Harvester Company has the obliga- 
tion of providing industrial education and 
training for its employees, and indeed for 
its stockholders and its customers. I recently 
received a letter from E. H. Reed, Manager 
Education and Training at International 
Harvester Company. With the letter was a 
booklet, ‘‘Adult Education in Industry’, 
which deals with the various training and 
educational programs sponsored by Har- 
vester. This program is so extensive, so 
well thought out, and of such long dura- 
tion, that I look forward before long to an 
article telling more about it. 





SPEAKING OF EDUCATION, Middle West 
Service Company, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois, has prepared some very 
interesting information under the title 
American Economic Information Program. A 
number of companies have made use of this 
program, among them Wisconsin Power and 
Light Company and the Pennsylvania 
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Power and Light Company. The materials 
for this course are drawn from a wide va- 
riety of authoritative sources and are in the 
form of slide films with accompanying script 
and a ‘‘personal participation skit’’, which 
always pleases the audience. The slides, in 
colors, tell how the United States Enter- 
prise System works to the advantage of all. 
It is pointed out that the American system 
works by incentive rather than by force 
and that this is the only kind of way that 
will work in a society of free individuals. 
Before showing the materials to an 
audience a series of questions is asked. Then 
the same questions are asked afterward. The 
change in attitude is considerable and shows 
the influence exerted by this material. A 
typical question is the following. ‘‘After a 
Company has paid for materials, taxes and 
other costs, who would you say gets the 
largest share of the money that is left to be 
divided between the employees and own- 
ers—the employees or the owners?"’ 10,926 
people were asked this question before and 


after hearing this material and discussing 
it. Here are the percentages “‘before’’ and 
““after’’. 


After 
85.3 
10.8 

3-9 


Totals.......... 100% 100% 


The entire procedure is described in a 
leaflet The Road Abead is Our Challenge. This 
tells about this quick, easy and inexpensive 
explanation of the American Economic Sys- 
tem and how it improves employee rela- 
tions. It is pointed out that only six hours 
of employee time are necessary to see and 
hear the material. The course was developed 
Edwin Venard and Robb M. Winsborough 
of Middle West Service Company, Chicago, 
in consultation with executives of their 
client companies, a group of public utilities 
organizations. Presentation is made easy by 
a kit of materials for the training leader. 





ONE OF OUR READERS has been stimu- 
lated to make a commertt on communication 


after reading the article in January Person- 
nel Journal Spotlight on An Unsolved Prob- 
lem—Communications, by our contributing 
editor Eileen Ahern. He calls attention to a 
recent announcement by the Department of 
the Air Force which has been concerned 
about the use of complicated and unfamiliar 
words in its written communications. The 
men eat in dining halls instead of mess halls 
and when a soldier gets in trouble he is 
picked up by the Air Police and not the 
M.P. Monroe B. Scharff who sent us this 
asks ‘‘wouldn’t ic be funny if personnel 
people tried a new language like this?” 
My answer to that is that perhaps it 
wouldn't be funny but it would be a great 
relief if authors would stop telling about 
the way they “‘approach"’ a problem and 
instead, tell exactly what they do about it. 
It would also encourage me to read about a 
new method or procedure for doing some- 
thing without having it called a ‘‘tech- 
nique." 





AN inpustry where labor-manage- 
ment relations were not always good has 
recently developed a scholarship program 
to send each year to Columbia University 1 
sons of workers who are members of local 
3 of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, AFL, with grantsof $4,260. 
each. There are one thousand high school 
students and graduates who will be eligible 
for this program and from them it is ex- 
pected that 11 will be selected each year 
for a program that will cover tuition, books 
and fees for three years of liberal arts study 
at Columbia College and three more in the 
Electrical Engineering Section of the Uni- 
versity School of Engineering. The project 
was developed by Harry Van Arsdale, Jr. 
Business Manager of Local No. 3 in co- 
operation with Dean Chamberlain of Co- 
lumbia University and Dr. John R. Dunning 
of the School of Engineering and the Joint 
Industry Board whose Chairman is A. Lin- 
coln Bush. 





PERSONNEL JOURNAL Is BEING QUOTED 
frequently and it’s articles are being re- 
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printed with regularity. One article which 
was copied an unusual number of times ap- 
pears in the September 1950 issue of Person- 
nel Journal, What the Chrysler Strike Did to 
the Union Members. 


We hear a great deal about labor-man- 
agement conflict but not very much about 
how well they get along together. Walter 
E. Elliott in a recent address before a labor 
group told this story. 

“You may know the story, for in- 
stance, of what happened in Milwaukee 
where Local #407, UAW-CIO did some- 
thing of its own accord, unheard of in labor- 
management relations. It took the Reader's 
Digest to uncover such a story. Union mem- 
bers plagued by uncertainty over their jobs, 
decided they had a real stake in the pros- 
perity of the Unit Drop Forge Company. 
With the company's approval, it sent out 
two of the union officers to stir up new 
business. Later, other members joined them 
and they scoured the Middle West. By the 
end of the year business was humming to 
capacity, thanks to the suggestions and 
work of the union.” - 





From ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA comes an 
interesting story of a program for training 
in democratic leadership. Harry L. Mor- 
rison, Jr., Executive Secretary, Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee, City of Alameda, Calif., 
writes about the Coro Foundation Internship. 


From a list of between 50 and 100 appli- 
cants, the Coro Foundation has selected 
each year since 1946, 12 candidates, who 
were awarded the Foundation’s scholarship 
for an ‘‘internship in municipal affairs.”’ 
They are thereafter guided through nine 
months of training in the fields of govern- 
ment, union labor and business manage- 
ment. 

‘The first principle which the founda- 
tion's staff attempts to build up in the in- 
terns is a realization that they must use 
every source of information available before 
coming to a decision on any issue. In order 
to be able to use this information, the in- 
terns are made to see that facts are distinct 
from assumptions; that we often identify 
the facts with our assumptions, thereby 
warping the information we receive and 
consequently the decisions we make.”’ 

‘The importance of personal communi- 
cation is strongly emphasized in the philos- 
ophy of the Coro Foundation. The attempt 
is made to teach the intern how to deal 
with other people and express himself in 
such a way that he is understood."’ (This 
sounds like something that would be useful 
to industry.) 

During his internship the young novice 
is brought in daily touch with problems of 
business, labor and government and he 
learns how closely related they are. In view 
of the interdependence of government, labor 
and industry it is heartening to see this 
training for better understanding. 





Personalities 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, like any 
other occupation, usually offers the highest 
recognition and rewards to those who have 
followed the traditional path to success— 
specialized education, long step-by-step ex- 
perience, and hard work. But there are no- 
table exceptions to this general rule. J. J. 
Morrow is one such exception. Like a good 
many other men during the war, who found 
their normal peacetime businesses seriously 
limited, Joe Morrow got a war job. This 


was in March of 1943. He was 39 at the 
time, and had spent the past thirteen years 
building a profitable construction business 
in neighboring Westchester County, N. Y. 
Residential housing was at a standstill, 
however, and Morrow became an inspector 
at Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford manufac- 
turer of postage meters, then 100 per cent 
converted to war work. 

Three months later Morrow was made 
superintendent of a mew 500-man night 
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shift. In May of 1944 he became assistant 
to the personnel director, and in September 
of that year he was named personnel man- 
ager, a position he’s held ever since, al- 
though the title was changed to Director of 
Personnel Relations in February, 1950. Pit- 
ney-Bowes employs 3,000 persons, half of 
whom are scattered throughout the U. S. 
and Canada in 93 branch and district offices. 

In the last few years Pitney-Bowes has 
become increasingly well known in business 
and industry for its harmonious labor-man- 
agement relations, and for the progressive 
policies and procedures which have made 
them possible. In the same years it has 
almost doubled its gross business. Joe Mor- 
row would be the first to deny himself 
credit for this record, deferring to the 
leadership of PB’s liberal-minded, articulate 
president, Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., who con- 
stantly emphasizes the importance of human 
relations. But Morrow, nevertheless, de- 
serves a healthy share of the credit as the 
administrative head of the company’s per- 
sonnel program. Certainly Morrow's is not 
the passive role of carrying out only what 
has been initiated by others. 

Pitney-Bowes accomplishments are, 
for the most part, pretty well known. The 
plant in Stamford has a labor-management 
advisory council, the labor half of which 
is employee elected, and which consults 
regularly on all phases of the business. 
Working under the Council are Suggestion 
System and Safety Committees, both with 
better-than-average records. The company 
has a profit sharing plan which works well, 
and rewards employees with quarterly 
wage-and-salary ‘“‘dividends’’, as well as 
finances a non-contributory retirement in- 
come plan. Question and Request boxes 
throughout the plant provide employees 
with a sure-fire means of getting an answer 
to any question they may ask, and assures 
an anonymous answer on the bulletin 
Board, if requested. Employees at Pitney- 
Bowes are not represented by a union. 


The Personnel Department and its di- 
rector, Joe Morrow, naturally have a great 
deal to do with all these programs. They 
also, of course, perform the necessary func- 
tions of most modern personnel offices—job 
evaluation, setting rate ranges and review- 
ing salaries and wages, supervising the sug- 
gestion and safety systems, the cafeteria, 
and the medical section, testing and train- 
ing new employees, etc. 

The particular job of which Morrow 
is most proud, however, is a program for 
integrating Negro employees into the of- 
fices, which he began some four years ago. 
His success was so notable that he was 
made a member of the Management Ad- 
visory Council of the National Urban Lea- 
gue, and has been called upon to speak and 
write on the subject regularly since 1949. 

A native of Stamford, and a graduate 
of Stamford High School, where he cap- 
tained the track team and played football, 
Morrow attended Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute and M. I. T., before joining the New 
Haven Railroad in 1923 as superintendent 
of labor camps. He had prepared himself for 
this job by working summers for the rail- 
road. Seven years later, in 1930, he started 
his construction business. 

At 47, Morrow is an erect 6 feet 2 
inches, with grey hair and brown eyes. He 
is an excellent speaker and toastmaster, and, 
in common with most successful personnel 
executives, he likes people and inspires lik- 
ing in return. He has a politician’s genius 
for remembering names, and can call the 
great majority of the employees he serves 
by their first names. 

He devotes a good part of his time to 
community interests, as attested by a long 
list of his current activities. Altogether 
Morrow is a fine example of the modern 
personnel director. 





The continuing development of State Socialism 
in England makes her experiences of great inter- 
est and value to us, either as a guide or as a warn- 
ing as the case may be. Miss Baker is an unusually 
well qualified observer of England's experience in 
labor relations and personnel practices. 


Impressions of Britain—<A Per- 
sonnel Point of View 


By Heren Baker, Associate Director, 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 


The focus of my five months’ research in England was a study of communica- 
tions and joint consultation in industry. To understand developments in these sub- 
jects it was necessary, I quickly found, to have a reasonably broad background 
knowledge of the history of labor relations and personnel administration, of the 
current industrial-labor-political relations, and of the changing social structure and 
economic conditions. What I had read over the years, and intensively just before 
my visit, filled in some of the background facts; but the ideas I had gained from 
reading conflicted with as often as they corroborated what I was observing. 

Because of the wide ramifications of ‘communication in industry,’’ the inter- 
views with managers, workers, and union leaders tended always to veer to the con- 
tent of recent communication or recent failure in communications and mutual under- 
standing rather than to stick to comment on methods and channels. Plant visits 
and discussions with personnel managers and fellow researchers often covered a wide 
range of personnel activities, labor relations, and broader social developments. 

My first impressions of personnel administration and communications were that 
procedures were not greatly different from those in the United States. Some British 
companies had well rounded programs, and some were strong in certain activities 
and weak in others, just as among American companies. However, the longer I was 
in England the more I became aware of fundamental differences in outlook and 
problems. 


PATERNALIsTIC ATTITUDE 


The principal differences in personnel administration seemed tome to be of 
three kinds. (1) In England emphasis is on personnel management as a specialized 
function much more than as a responsibility of general management with the as- 
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sistance and advice of specialists, as it has tended to become here in recent years. 
(2) Welfare activities are still an important and sometimes a predominate part of a 
company’s personnel program. The greater emphasis on welfare may be illusory in 
part because of the tendency of the British to label many activities ‘‘ welfare.’’ How- 
ever, personnel management in England is generally based on a philosophy of wel- 
fare rather than considered a matter of ‘‘ good business’’ as in the United States. 
(3) Paternalism is also much more evident in English personnel management. Pa- 
ternalistic management assumes that it knows best what is good for the worker, 
and that it is a social responsibility to be as helpful as possible to the worker. It 
expects, in turn, the worker to appreciate what is being done for him. 

The welfare philosophy and paternalistic attitudes are more evident among 
family-owned business than among the modern corporations. Nevertheless, the idea 
of management's ‘‘ moral"’ responsibility to help the worker is more general in Eng- 
land than here and is undoubtedly affected by the more rigid class structure and the 
lower level of education of the mass of workers. The fact that both of these condi- 
tions are changing makes the British problems in personnel and management-em- 
ployee communications especially complex at the present time. 

The two countries have many common problems in labor relations, but funda- 
mental differences in conditions and attitudes must be taken into account in ob- 
serving labor relations as well as personnel management. National industry-wide 
bargaining is the common pattern. Most managements take this system of bargain- 
ing for granted, but some dislike it because it minimizes the importance of the in- 
dividual company in collective bargaining, introduces too much legalism into griev- 
ance procedures, and tends to establish wage levels that can be paid by the least 
efficient companies in the industry. 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


Shop stewards and regional officers in the engineering trades commented on the 
cumbersomeness of grievance procedures and the need for revision of the York agree- 
ment, although they invariably felt that national agreements were essential to keep 
all employers in line and maintain minimum standards. Many commentators sug- 
gested that labor problems were aggravated by the wide gap between the national 
officers of a union and the worker on the shop floor. 

This gap was ascribed variously to the size and poor organization of certain 
unions, to the greater concern of many union leaders with the Labour Party than 
with union affairs, and to the uncertain status or non-existence of shop stewards in 
some union areas. Shop stewards who are only dues collectors are not likely to be 
very satisfactory liaison between the union and its rank-and-file members, and ap- 
pointed district representatives not likely to be as close to the worker as the elected 
shop steward. But in spite of the public comment on union weaknesses, my personal 
impression from talking with workers was that “‘ gripes’’ were much more frequently 
directed at the employer than at the union or the government. 
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‘‘Joint consultation’’ in England, aithough encouraged by the Labour govern- 
ment and the national unions and often based on recognition of shop stewards as 
the representatives of the workers, reminded me more of our old employee represen- 
tation plans than our schemes of union-management cooperation. When the union 
or unions cover a large percentage of the workers in a plant, the plan usually re- 
quires that elected representatives be shop stewards or at least union members, al- 
though in most cases an effort is made to keep the roles of steward and representa- 
tive distinct. When the union is not strong in a plant, management prefers not to 
relate the plan to union membership, feeling that the workers’ representative on 
the joint councils should represent a// employees of the plant. The basic philosophy 
of joint consultation—the desirability of the integration of management and worker 
goals, and the usual exclusion from discussion of subjects within the scope of the 
labor agreement tend to emphasize management-employee relations and minimize 
union-worker relations. 


By-PassING THE FoREMAN 


The resemblance of joint consultation to our former employee representation 
gave me an uneasy feeling of moving backwards in time. The aspect of joint consul- 
tation which bothered me most, however, was its tendency to by-pass the foreman. 
The majority of the plans observed included representatives of the foremen. But such 
an arrangement did not assure the foreman management status in the shop nor bal- 


ance the greater emphasis given to the direct plant management-worker relationship 
than to the supervisor-employee relationship. 

In spite of the recognition of various weaknesses in joint consultation, most of 
the people with whom I talked in industry (members of management, shop stewards, 
and ordinary workers) felt that joint consultation was a “‘plus value’’ and had im- 
proved management-employee relations. Workers and shop stewards who had been 
representatives liked the scheme because it gave them a feeling of personal impor- 
tance and gave all workers the assurance that their point of view was considered in 
matters affecting them. Many shop stewards felt that joint consultation increased 
freedom of expression throughout the plant, encouraged the foremen to handle minor 
grievances promptly, and made management more aware of employee interests and 
problems. Managers liked the direct contact with the workers, the chance to ob- 
serve worker reaction to statements of management's point of view, and the oppor- 
tunity of gaining the formal approval of the workers for such matters as job evalua- 
tion and wage incentive plans. One managing director looked upon it as an excellent 
means of management training in human relations. I heard of-only one plan that 
sought to give the workers’ representatives a voice in policy development, but a 
number of managers feared that the workers might expect joint consultation to lead 
to joint management. Even more management people were concerned about the 
apathy of the mass of workers. 

Joint consultation is evidently a good means of management-worker communi- 
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cation. It is, however, not always used effectively in this respect. Many workers 
complained that management couldn’t or wouldn't answer some of the questions of 
most interest to them, and often failed to give information on certain developments 
until the employees had heard about it from other sources. 


INFORMING ALL LEvELs oF MANAGEMENT 


The company in which I found employees, shop stewards, and foremen with 
the most favorable attitude toward management and the information given them 
was one that had established regular meetings within the several levels of manage- 
ment prior to joint management-worker consultation, and, when both schemes were 
operating, had timed the meetings so that all levels of management would know 
beforehand what was to be discussed at the joint council meetings. Joint consulta- 
tion machinery supplemented rather than supplanted foreman-worker communica- 
tion, and printed materials explained and supplemented direct person-to-person chan- 
nels. Every possible effort was made to keep all workers informed and interested in 
developments affecting them. 

Observation of personnel and labor relations in two countries strengthens a 
recognition of the close connection between good personnel planning and a knowl- 
edge of the total background situation in which management-worker relationships 
evolve. British industry is studying American personnel practices especially for ideas 
for improved productivity. American industry can profit from a study of British ex- 


perience both from the point of view of what may not be applicable here as well as 
what may be. In considering our own need for improved communication and greater 
management-worker understanding, British experience can at least suggest questions 
that American employers should ask themselves in determining whether to establish 
new channels or improve existing ones. 


GivinG A FEELING oF ParTICIPATION 


For example, it is clear that the wider the bargaining area, the greater the effort 
needed to give workers and supervisors a sense of participating in the determination 
of working conditions and job planning. The apathy of many workers towards joint 
consultation raises the question as to the extent to which representative participa- 
tion can substitute for personal participation. 

1. How much satisfaction does the individual worker get from a report of a 
discussion between his representative and the ‘big boss’’ as compared with the 
chance to discuss his own work problems with his supervisor or shop steward or 
both? 

2. Is the formal organization for joint consultation necessary primarily because 
of the weaknesses of supervisors and shop stewards? If so, does special machinery 
for joint consultation tend to strengthen or further weaken the existing organiza- 
tional relationships? 
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3. Might ad hoc or standing committees for union-management cooperation fit 
into our labor relations situation more easily than a wholly new organization such 
as aworks council? Certainly these and many other similar questions should be 
weighed before we attempt to adapt British joint consultation to our special needs. 

England with its industry-wide bargaining, ‘fair shares for all,’’ and “‘ austerity 
sharing’’ shows both the strengths and weaknesses of stressing the common good 
above individual interests. American employers, in a much more favorable economic 

‘situation, have a better chance to explore the possibilities of “gains for themselves, 

the workers, and the public through the well balanced consideration of individual 
opportunity and recognition and the common good. With increasing demands for 
group benefits and group security negotiated at a level farther and farther removed 
from the worker or established by government, there is as great a need in American 
as in British industry to give the individual a sense of being a part of a productive 
organization and the satisfaction and rewards of contributing his best efforts to its 
success. 
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Role-playing is acting out any problem which a 
group is considering. It is unrehearsed and the 
actors are chosen on the spur of the moment and 
speak their parts as the situation develops. This 
spontaniety makes role-playing very much like a 
real-life situation. The author tells how organized 
labor is making use of this newest training 
method—getting the jump on most industrial or- 
ganizations, too. 


Role-Playing in Leadership 


Training 


By A. A. Livericurt, Industrial Relations Center, 
The University of Chicago. 


Role-playing and skits are rapidly gaining popularity in both union education 
programs and in industrial or management training programs. In the following para- 
graphs we describe, appraise and cite specific examples of the use of these methods 
in union leadership training. But the same principles of adult education apply to 
both groups, and since both groups of adults have somewhat comparable interests, 
attitudes and reactions to educational techniques, the statements made about these 
methods in labor education may also be appropriate for management training. 


Wuat Ro e-PLayInc Is 


Role-playing is a simple drama in which two or more people act out a situa- 
tion relating to a problem or ideas which a group is considering. Either the leader 
or the group can choose the situation and define the characters. But no one memorizes 
a part. Conversation is spontaneous. Role-playing problems often involve several 
people with different ideas. By acting out the situation, both the “‘actors’’ and the 
rest of the group have a better chance to analyze the problem. They can examine 
points of view and think through the way the role-players reacted to each other. 
Seeing the situation unfold before their eyes makes it easier for the participants to 
understand. 

Role-playing has been used in union education programs for many years. Many 

*This article consists largely of selections from a forthcoming book, A. A. Liveright, Union Leadership Train- 


ing—A Handbook of Tools and Techniques, Harper and Brothers, 1951. Portions of the book are published here 
by special permission of Harper and Brothers. 
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classes in grievance procedure, for example, set up situations in which real or imag- 
inary grievances are acted out. Some members of the group play the foreman and 
management, while others take the part of the steward. These situations—although 
not always so identified—are, in reality, role-playing situations. In role-playing, an 
individual may play himself. He may take a familiar role normally taken by some- 
one else. Or, he may try a new and unfamiliar role. 

Role-playing is a valuable tool to help a group analyze an actual situation. It 
can be used to prepare people for future situations by giving them a chance to prac- 
tice in advance. Shy people, who find it difficult to join in group activities, can for- 
get themselves in playing a part. In pretending to be another person most people 
grow in understanding of other’s problems. In dramatizing a controversial situation 
people are able to get rid of aggressive feelings in a harmless manner. 


How to Hanpte Ro.ue-PLayiInGc 


The following steps are essential in most role-playing situations: (1) choosing 
the problem, (2) agreeing on the details of the case, (3,) defining the roles, (4) de- 
fining the goal of the people not acting—clarifying the place of the observers, (5) 
the role-playing itself (this may be run once or several times), (6) the discussion 
following the role-playing. 

To demonstrate how this procedure works, we describe an actual role-playing 
situation which illustrates each of these steps and offer our own observations. It 
occurred at an institute run for a group from the United Auto Workers-AFL. 

CxHooszE THE PROBLEM 

During the first morning session, the group discussed the structure of the union 
and why workers join unions. One member of the group said: ‘* We know why a lot 
of workers don’t join. It’s what they're taught in schools.’’ Another added: ** Yes, 
my daughter comes home and tells me the teacher says that I don’t give her the 
facts about unions.’’ Another man asked: *‘ Why can’t we do something about the 
schools right here in Milwaukee?”’ 

Since this was a real problem the question was again raised in the afternoon. A 
demonstration of role-playing had been scheduled. The group decided that this 
problem would serve as the topic for role-playing. Someone added: ** After all, if 
we can’t see that our own kids in Milwaukee get the truth about unions in our 
schools here, I don’t know where it can be done.”’ 

Observation. Role-playing wasn't used until the group warmed up and relaxed. 
Group recognized problem, was concerned about it and wanted something done 
about it. 


Set Up tHe Case 


The instructor then set up a specific case with the group. Discussion brought 
out more information about the school board and the school superintendent. One 
member, who pointed out that there were several union representatives on the board, 
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felt the lack of a course on unions was probably an oversight. The group decided 
on one scene, laid in the school superintendent's office, in which three UAW-AFL 
members would visit and discuss the situation with the superintendent. They also 
decided to ask him to set up a program which would teach the facts about unions. 
Observations. Group helped set up situation, so it was realistic for them. There 
was no time spent on lengthy preliminaries—group was pulled in immediately. 


DEFINE THE ROLEs 


After the scene was set, the group discussed the superintendent and his attitudes 
briefly. One member said: "I know that superintendent. I've sat on a committee 
with him. Let me take his part. I know just how he'd act.’’ Several other members 
of the group agreed to serve as a committee. (The group rather than the instructor 
suggested these men.) During a brief recess the members of the committee met and 
agreed on points they would raise. The instructor met with the man who was to 
play the superintendent and he agreed on certain kinds of objections he would raise 
—based on what he thought the regular superintendent would say. 

Observation. Group was already involved—they had helped define roles and make 
them realistic. The group knew the people better than the instructor, so the group 
cast the parts. 


DeEFINE THE ROLE of THE OssERVERS 


The instructor discussed with the rest of the group their role. He asked them to 
watch what happened: the effect of the group's presentation on the superintendent; 
the effect of the superintendent on the committee; whether arguments used by the 
committee seemed to affect the superintendent; what kind of relationship the group 
developed with the superintendent. 

Observations. Group members who weren't ‘‘acting’’ were involved—they were 
all given responsibility as observers. 


Start THE Ro.we-PLayInG 


Next, the instructor reviewed the scene and the roles. To start the action, he 
explained that the committee was arriving at the office of the superintendent who 
didn’t know why they were coming. The instructor stepped aside. For about ten 
or fifteen minutes, the action proceeded. The instructor interrupted only once: when 
a committee member started a violent argument with the superintendent, the in- 
structor stepped in, stopped the argument and told the committee to pick up from 
there. Before the conversation began to die down—and while action was still heated 
—he cut the role-playing. 

Observation. Instructor reviewed and introduced situation to help the cast. He 
handled the situation so the cast didn't get embarrassed. The instructor kept the 


‘“acting’’ on the track. He avoided boredom by cutting the action when interest 
was still high. 
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Leap Discussion AFTER ROLE-PLAYING 


As soon as the act was cut, the members of the committee and the superintendent 
were asked to remain at the table at the head of the room. First the superintendent 
gave his reactions. Although he had tried to be hard-boiled, he found it difficult 
not to be convinced. (This illustrates one of the difficulties of role-playing, that of 
having a person depart completely from his own convictions and point of view, even 
momentarily.) Several members of the committee thought the superintendent had 
agreed too readily. They felt the real official would have raised some additional 
academic problems. The rest of the group then entered the discussion. Group mem- 
bers suggested points the committee had not raised. They criticized the committee 
for fencing around too long before getting to the point. They suggested other ques- 
tions that the superintendent probably would have asked. 

Observation. The instructor started discussion while interest was keen. First he 
got reactions of role-players and then of group. Sometimes the instructor briefs a 
few group members to observe certain aspects instead of asking everyone for general 
comments as he did here. 


TRANSLATE Roie-PLAYING INTO ACTION 


As a result of the role-playing the group decided to act. Several months later 
some of those who had acted in the role-playing scene actually called on the school 
superintendent. In consequence, the Milwaukee schools agreed to include materials 
on unions as a regular part of their secondary school curriculum. 

Observation. Role-playing problem was realistic and possible courses of action 
were well-developed. In effect, the role-playing served as a rehearsal for a real-life 
situation. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF ROLE-PLAYING 


The following table summarizes both advantages and shortcomings of role-play- 
ing. Check carefully before you decide to use role-playing. 

Used wisely, role-playing has an important place in training. But role-playing 
must be used for a purpose. It is generally more valuable in analyzing, spotting or 
diagnosing a problem than in actually solving the problem. It is, however, fre- 
quently misused. 


Advantages Disadvantages 


. People have a natural desire to act. 1. Role-playing is harder to use effectively 
. Role-playing dramatizes a situation than other tools. 
being discussed. 2. It’s often used inappropriately. In some 
. Irinvolves and interests everyone—even cases, discussion or presentation of 
those not actually playing roles. facts would be more effective. 
. Group can analyze , other people's 3. Group may place major emphasis on 
points of view. acting rather than problems involved. 
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. Group can predict reactions to differ- 
ent kinds of approaches and situa- 
tions. 

. Participants can practice and develop 
skills in dealing with people. 

. It’s one of the best devices for problem 
analysis. 

. Various people can demonstrate how 
they would handle a similar situation. 
. It’s a spontaneous device for putting 
an idea or discussion into practice. 

. Role-playing brings out feelings and 
attitudes which might not come out 

in regular discussions. 


4. 


Group may become so involved in the 
technique that they forget subject mat- 
ter and content. 


. Unless effectively introduced, group 


may resent technique as a childish, 
kindergarten approach to serious prob- 
lems. 


. Unless role-players are carefully briefed 


they may become embarrassed and 
situation may back-fire. 


7. A direct question or problem may be 


more effective and take less time. 


8. If parts aren't well cast, people who 


really don’t want to take part may be 
embarrassed. 


. Group may be antagonistic toward 


member of group asked to play un- 
sympathetic role. 


. If person really gets into role, difficult 


to get him out of it later. 





What are the causes of emotional disturbances in 
employees? So often the physical complaints of 
employees actually are caused by underlying emo- 
tional problems. The author discusses some of the 
causes of these emotional states and tells some of 
the things that we can do about them. 


Preventive Industrial Mental 
Hygiene 


By Artuur O. EnGianp,* Chief, Personnel Planning 
Office, Air Materiel Command, Dayton, Ohio. 


All too often the problems we experience in the field of human relations in 
industry stem from a disturbance in the emotional and mental make-up of the 
employee. Any program designed to influence job behavior must be based on an un- 
derstanding of emotional factors. If we are to be practical in our management of 
problem cases in our work force we must be aware of the severity and source of the 
emotional factors. Secondly, we must use mental hygiene techniques which will aid 
in the control of emotions and subsequent modification of employee attitudes. 

The need for a preventive industrial mental hygiene program is forcibly pre- 
sented by Dr. William J. Fulton in his article, “‘Industrial Medical Potentials: A 
Time and Job Analysis of Medicine in Industry’’, which appeared in the July 1949 
issue of Industrial Medicine. Dr. Fulton says, ‘‘ The human factor, not the health fac- 
tor, is the underlying cause of most accidents, complaints, and personal problems.”’ 
After some fourteen years of experience, Dr. Fulton found that purely physical com- 
plaints brought to the attention of the medical department were found to exist in 
less than 50 per cent of the patients. Further, he points out that 85 per cent of the 
medical services are used consistently by only 30 per cent of the employees. It is 
this latter group which includes a high percentage of marginal workers with emo- 
tional, psychoneurotic and psychotic disturbances. They are the ones who contribute 
to the high accident rates, absenteeism, frequent visits to the dispensary, and un- 
satisfactory personal relations. Here, also, will be found many grievance-prone in- 
dividuals. 

MetnHops oF TREATMENT 

Generally speaking, the method to date has been to detect and treat the less - 

severe nervous or functional disorders of the employees. The commonly accepted 


*Opinions expressed by the writer are his own and do not necessarily reflect those of the Air Materiel 
Command. 
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method in preventive industrial mental hygiene seems to be one of establishing ade- 
quate clinical screening. During the preplacement examination a personality ap- 
praisal is made. Where the occupational risk seems to be too great the individual 
is refused employment. But there are still far too many weaknesses in the screen- 
ing procedures. 

This preplacement screening is essentially individual in its approach. What can 
be done on a group scale for the establishment of preventive mental hygiene? What 
role do the supervisors play in this picture? And finally, what can we do for and 
expect from the employees themselves? 

Because so much of the human relations in the actual working environment is 
dependent upon the leadership qualities of the foreman, that is a logical place to 
start mental hygiene prevention. By the creation of a mentally healthy environ- 
ment, there is less likelihood of employees developing maladjustments. 


CREATING A MenTALLY HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT 


An excellent supervisory development program is discussed by Allen B. Gates 
in the August 1950 issue of Archives of Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Medicine. 
In his article, ‘‘A Management Approach to Problems of Individual Adjustment’, 
Gates presents the contents of a series of sound-slide films. The problem of individual 
adjustments to the working environment is shown. This material could serve as a 
basis for supervisory mental hygiene lectures in any company. 

Here are some of the more important features of a sound human relations pro- 
gram designed to aid the supervisor in his leadership role. By practicing these the 
supervisor can fulfill many of the important needs of the people under him. 

1. Satisfying the need for recognition: This is done most simply by giving credit or 
praise for a job well done. It is one of the most universal human desires—the craving 
to be appreciated. Along this line, encouraging suggestions from employees helps to 
make them feel they are needed. Everyone likes a chance to present his ideas. 

2. Creating a feeling of job adequacy: Every employee likes to take pride in his 
work—he likes to know he is doing the job right. Proper initial training and in- 
struction on the job are essential if the job is to be done adequately. Further, the 
worker needs to know how the supervisor wants the job done. Explaining the job 
adequately has a two-way advantage. It helps the supervisor to get better acquainted 
with the new employee and gives the employee an understanding of what the super- 
visor expects of him. 

3. Creating a feeling of importance: When a person feels that he really “‘ belongs’’ 
—that he is a part of the team—he has acquired a certain prestige in the group. 
Everyone wants to be WANTED. 

One of the best ways to create this feeling of importance is to tell people in 
advance about changes that will affect their jobs or working conditions. No one 
likes surprises sprung on him. 

4. Treating employees with a sense of human dignity: One of the cornerstones of any 
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mental hygiene program is to treat each employee with equal respect and dignity. 
No one enjoys being in a group where the same few people get all the breaks. The 
supervisor who plays favorites at the expense of others only digs his own super- 
visory grave. 

Dignity is further created by having an “‘open-door’’ policy as well as an ‘‘ open- 
minded’’ attitude toward problems and complaints. Just talking over complaints or 
misunderstandings often solves the trouble. 

We have just seen the role supervisors can play, if properly indoctrinated, in 
the total preventive mental hygiene program. But a practical preventive program 
must encompass more than providing a reasonably conflict-free work environment 
for employees. It’s similar to the situation where the parents give everything to the 
child, satisfying all of his needs but asking very little in return. The child raised by 
over-solicitous parents is just as apt to have adjustment problems as the rejected 
child. 

We must teach the employees that good occupational adjustment—one that 
brings maximum job satisfaction—comes from living up to their obligations and 
responsibilities to management, their supervision, their co-workers and their union. 

The following discussion shifts much of the burden for effective human rela- 
tions to the shoulders of the employees. 


Tue Empioyee’s OBLIGATIONS 


Accepting a job is an unspoken pledge to management. A pledge that the em- 
ployee will fulfill these obligations honestly and faithfully. However, employees 
have not been taught to consider what they owe their employer. They “‘expect’’ va- 
cations with pay, liberal sick leave, holidays, health insurance, and pensions. But 
what do they give for all these benefits and privileges? Just what do the workers 
owe the employer who lives up to his end of this employment contract? 

1. A full day's work: When a worker accepts his job, he agrees to work a certain 
number of hours each day. In return, he receives a definite amount of pay. The worker 
owes his employer a full day's work for the employer is keeping his part of the agree- 
ment. 

Keeping in good health is one of the ways for insuring the ability to put in a 
full day’s work. The human body is like a car in that it can break down. If the 
workers follow the rules for taking care of themselves, breakdowns are not likely 
to happen. 

2. Loyalty and respect.: When employees find themselves in a group talking about 
various things, the conversation is likely to drift to jobs and employment. This is 
a chance for employees to speak well of their jobs; to prove their loyalty to and 
respect for their employer. If outsiders have a poor opinion of their work and the 
company, it’s because the employees have given it to them. Employees should be 
convinced of the threat to their own jobs when they “‘sell their employer short.” 

3. A healthy attitude toward employment: An employee who is completely disin- 
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terested in his work should find himself another job. The fellow who continually 
finds fault has become an undesirable worker. A poor attitude toward work spreads 
through the group like a contagious disease. In time, it can undermine the state of 
health of the whole organization. 

4. An honest appraisal of their abilities: Employees should be taught to be realistic 
about themselves. Each job has its own set of requirements. Different kinds of work 
call for special training, education, abilities or talents. Then, too, the personality 
traits of the employee can not be overlooked. A person could have some ability but 
not enough to master the better job. Or perhaps he believes he has potential abilities 
that have not been recognized. Employees should make an effort to develop these 
‘capabilities’ first, then go after the better job. 

5. A‘ mature’ attitude toward job security: No employer can entirely insure job 
security, for it depends on many things. If a business fails, or work slackens, the 
employer cannot keep on supporting everyone on the payroll. Or, if we fail to do the 
work required of us, or to meet the rules set up for retention, we cannot expect our 
employer to keep us. 

Business, industry, and the government have gone far in providing security in 
the form of pension or retirement funds. But security—the feeling—is a state of mind, 
a way of thinking. Thus, our security can’t be bought, furnished or promised, each 
one must build his own. 

We have seen, so far, that preventive mental hygiene in industry evolves around 


two main ideas. First, the supervisors must provide a working environment which 
attempts to meet the majority of occupational needs of the workers. Secondly, em- 
ployees should be taught certain facts which will make them “‘feel’’ they are play- 
ing a real part in the successful operation of the company. When the workers believe 
the company is depending upon them, they will have more incentive to live up to 
their responsibilities and obligations. Emotional and mental disturbances will be 
reduced significantly. 





This article is based on interviews with foremen, 
supervisors and personnel managers in two large 
industrial organizations in Utica, New York. It 
is also based on the writer’s own study and re- 
search and on his experience as a personnel man- 
ager and industrial engineer. 


Supervision of Women in 


Industry 


By Henry A. Forp, Utica Knitting Company, 
Utica, New York. 


Industry is once again preparing itself to face a shortage of manpower. The 
present crisis is taking men from its ranks and the rearmament program is creating 
more new jobs daily. Women again will be called upon to fill the gaps, as they were 
in World War II. Are you prepared to meet this changeover? Are you in full realiza- 
tion of the problems that the employment of women can present? 

Judging by a recent survey made by your author, foremen, supervisors, person- 
nel managers and union leaders alike are aware that the supervision of women in 
industry must differ from that of men. Time and again those interviewed cited in- 
stances in which the attitudes and working habits of women differ from men. 

It was agreed, for example, that there is definitely a‘ higher absentee rate among 
women.’ Foremen pointed out that their production suffered greatly through this 
one fault alone. They could never be sure when the women would stay out for rea- 
sons peculiar to the sex. ‘*Sometimes it’s the baby, the kids are sick, housework is 
piling up, headaches or even the afternoon ‘bingo’ game! Whatever the reason the 
girls are out more often than the men.’’ Very recently in one plant visited, a fore- 
man said that eleven of his women employees were absent for various reasons on 
that particular day. It was evident; work was piled high along his production line, 
and the distraught foreman was faced with the problem of explaining to the super- 
intendent why rush orders were not being shipped. 


GRIEVANCES OF WoMEN WorKERS 


Petty grievances are another thorn in the side of management where women 
are concerned. Foremen who should be constantly supervising their production find 
that their time is so taken up trying to solve the petty grievances which their fe- 
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male employees continually have, that their own job suffers greatly. This was 
brought out by many of those interviewed. 

‘“Yes’’, one foreman stated, *‘men have problems and grievances too, but not 
so often and when they have one it’s usually a pretty good gripe, something that 
really needs attention. But one woman wants the window open and another wants 
it closed. This constitutes a grievance! Or perhaps once a day a woman will get a 
piece of work that isn’t perfect and finds it necessary to spend thirty seconds to fix 
it up. Then she claims the rate on the job is bad and wants a new time study!’ And 
so it goes. It is easily understandable that a foreman faced with this sort of prob- 
lem, and many of them are, is not going to be able to do the job required of him 
by his company. 

‘“Women are not as good housekeepers as men’’ was the claim of many who 
were interviewed. Supervisors stated that the distaff side isn’t as neat as the men 
’ about the upkeep of their machines, work areas and rest rooms. This may not seem 
important but management should realize that machines and rooms which are not 
kept in good order are depreciating far more rapidly than the figures in the accounts 
show them to be. Safety is also affected, since machines which are not in good con- 
dition, and disorderly work areas, are definite hazards to employee welfare. 

A personnel manager brought out the fact that women more readily resent any 
show of partiality. 

‘I'm normally friendly with all the employees in the plant but I knew a few 
of the girls quite well before I took this job. Whenever I happened to be in their 
particular departments I made it a point to stop at their machines and gossip for a 
few minutes with them. Finally I learned through the plant grapevine that most of 
the women considered me a snob since I favored a couple of the girls but apparently 
thought I was too good for the rest of them. Of all the silly nonsense, but it just 
shows that you have to watch your step when you're dealing with women!’’ An- 
other foreman was the brunt of the bad feelings of almost his entire room of female 
employees merely because he let a couple of the girls in his department, who lived 
near him, ride back and forth to work with him. 


Oruer DiFrFERENCES BETWEEN MEN AND WoMEN 


‘*Women are more accident prone than men’’ was the conclusion of many super- 
visors. A personnel manager who also handled the first-aid room noted that the 
cases involving injuries to women far outnumbered those involving men. This was 
a plant where there were fewer women employees than men and the women were 
on the less hazardous jobs. Some supervisors attributed this to the emotional insta- 
bility which they consider is more characteristic of women and to the fact that the 
women were less interested in their jobs and hence did not pay enough attention 
to their work, becoming careless. 

There are many more differences which became evident during these interviews. 
The belief that women would rather have men as supervisors was brought out sev- 
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eral times. The fact, too, that women need more of the social interest in their work 
was noticed. 

‘Those damn women! They drive aman crazy!"’ is a phrase much too often 
heard in these times when such a great number of women are employed and when 
their production is so important to all concerned. What are you going to do about 
silencing these words in your plant? It’s up to the personnel manager to take up this 
problem with his supervisors, to start them thinking about it and finally, to over- 
come it. 

How can you go about solving a problem which seems so intangible? It’s com- 
paratively simple. First you must bring the full realization of the seriousness of it 
to your foremen, supervisors and anyone else concerned. The misconception as to 
the handling of the female employee is the underlying factor in most failures in 
supervision and must be brought into the open and thoroughly examined. This can 
be done either with a series of group meetings or by individual conferences. Group 
discussions are the best since they tend to create a greater interest. 


Discuss Ways OF SUPERVISING WOMEN 


Certain incidents in daily work should be discussed. Take up methods of hand- 
ling women and have the group criticize and debate them. Point out to them that 
they must prepare for greater absenteeism with the women employees and must plan 
for it. They can do this by having a number of extra girls on hand or on call. They 


can also train utility operators, girls capable of handling several different jobs, who 
can fill in where the production is needed most. 

Discuss various ways to cut down accident rates in the departments. Campaigns 
and contests are helpful here. Emphasize the fact that female employees must be 
made more conscious of the importance of keeping the room in order and their ma- 
chines in good condition. Help your supervisors to eliminate as many of the petty 
grievances as possible by advising them to avoid any situation which might lead to 
grievances. Bring to your supervisors’ minds the importance of impartiality in their 
supervision. Point out the inevitable conflicts to which partiality leads. 

Another excellent method is to have a psychologist, one acquainted with the 
industry if possible, address your group. If a good man or woman in the field is avail- 
able much benefit will be derived from it. Nearby colleges are usually cooperative 
in ventures of this nature, and a psychologist from the college might be approached 
to lecture to the group on this subject. 

There should be no excuse for a supervisor's failure to get along with his women 
employees. Any failure of this nature is caused solely by his inability to realize that 
he cannot use the same tactics with his female employees as have proved successful 
with male workers. He must be given all aid possible to enable him to cope with the 
influx of women to.industry. Once he recognizes that his techniques must differ, he 
will find that his department can be as efficient as any in the plant. 





PERSONNEL JouRNAL has long been interested in 
the important work being done for industry by 
many of the colleges and universities. The college 
attitude toward research and theory has given en- 
couragement to industry in many problems of hu- 
man relations. The University of Wisconsin has 
an unusually successful program for industry 
which we were privileged to see at first hand— 
in action. 


University of Wisconsin Serves 
Industry 


By Doris D. Hay. 


The study and practice of constructive human relations is at the base of all the 
work of the Industrial Management Institutes at the University of Wisconsin. I say 
practice because I experienced the feeling of at-homeness that everyone must feel 
who enters the one-story building on the University campus. From the two girls 
who were reading proof on a couch in the hall to Don Kirkpatrick, Dick Sullivan 
and Russ Moberly the, ‘* Head Man,”’ everyone made me feel a welcome visitor. I use 
the nicknames because that’s the way these men were introduced to me. I didn’t 
meet the others on the administrative staff, William Stillwell, Fred Roberts, Donald 
Bowe and Einor Herstad. 

The Institute building is divided into a large office for the clerical help, small 
offices for the teaching staff, a little library and a conference room seating about 
thirty-five. Enrollment to all institutes is kept low so that there can be plenty of 
discussion. 


Many Kinps or CoNERENCES 


The day I was there two programs were being given—one a concluding session 
of a four-day institute for supervisors and the other an all-day meeting for top execu- 
tives. This was being held at a hotel with about 65 in attendance. Dr. Russell Mo- 
berly, the Director of the Institutes, presided—his job mainly being to see that those 
present had plenty of opportunity to fire questions at the speaker. Congressman 
John W. Byrnes was the speaker and his topic was Economic and Legislative Out- 
look for Industry. He knew his stuff and the discussion was lively and informative. 
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Over the luncheon table there was a further chance for exchange of information in 
a less formal way. 

More than ninety-five separate conferences lasting from a day to four days are 
planned for this college year. These cover all phases of management. Three-day 
seminars and one-day institutes are held each month on topics particularly useful to 
Personnel Managers, such as ‘‘Selection and placement’, ‘‘ Evaluation and develop- 
ment of workers’’ and ‘‘ Employee benefits and services.’’ Because of the core of con- 
cern for human values that runs through all the meetings there are many other ses- 
sions which would be worth-while to personnel people. 

The supervisory institute was on human relations. Each of the various courses 
that are given under the supervisory institute program is repeated several times dur- 
ing the year so that companies can send a good many of their foreman without seri- 
ously affecting production requirements. Other topics treated during 1950-51 are 
‘*Personnel techniques’’, ‘* Management techniques’’ and “‘ Advanced industrial su- 
pervision.”’ It is suggested that all supervisors attending begin their experience with 
the ‘‘Human relations"’ institute. Unlike the management seminar where everyone 
wore his best suit including his coat, the supervisory institute was a shirt-sleeve 
affair even to the disucssion leader. An interesting touch was having the name of 
each person written on a large card propped up in a wooden holder, placed on the 
conference table in front of the conferee. The names were written in such large let- 
ters that it was possible for a person with average vision to see at least six names 
without moving from his seat. 


EXAMPLES FROM EXPERIENCES 

The session that I attended was the resume of the week's program. Clever ques- 
tioning by Norman Hallhiser who was the discussion leader brought out, from the 
group attending, the high points of the previous week’s discussion. Understanding™ 
of the basic human needs was reviewed. The men attending gave examples from 
their own experience of how recognition had been a strong force in promoting effect 
tive work, and the value and need of training was brought out. A very down-to- 
earth discussion on merit rating was given with contributions from all around the 
conference table. A question on motivation brought out some interesting ideas. The 
need for the foreman to put himself in the employee's place was voiced by one of 
the foreman at the meeting. An interesting story was told of an automobile plant 
where a worker who was about to buy a car was given a lesson in perfection in 
work by being told that the car which he was painting would be the one that was 
sent to his home. “‘Gee,”’ he is reported-to have said, “‘this is the first time that I 
really put myself in the place of the user of the things that I am making.’’ The whole 
atmosphere of the institutes is one of which seems to be the result of successfully 

meeting the needs of the people that they serve. 
The number of participating companies in 1944 was 28. At the present time it 
is about 400. The 1950-51 programs will have had in attendance 3500 men from all 
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over Wisconsin, primarily because this is a program for Wisconsin industry. How- 
ever, people have attended from as far west as California, as far south as Alabama 
and as far east as Massachusetts. Out-of-state executives have to be on a waiting 
list until the week before the institutes take place. This program is entirely self- 
supporting, with the exception that part of Dr. Moberly’s salary is paid by the 
School of Commerce in the University. This includes the speakers and all other ex- 
penses in connection with organizing the institute. In addition to the institutes in 
Madison the University also has one day off-campus conferences for office super- 
visors, private secretaries and supervisory institutes in human relations in Milwau- 
kee. The Wisconsin Manufacturers Association lends moral support and advice and 
the programs are also sponsored by the School of Commerce and the University Ex- 
tension Division. The Psychology department also must be interested; a student 
had people attending the supervisor's session fill out a questionnaire on Foremen's 
Attitudes. 


PROMINENT CoMPANIES PARTICIPATE 


People from industry who have led discussions in the past year include men 
from such well known companies as General Motors, General Mills, Johnson and 
Johnson and General Foods. Discussion leaders are given outlines of their topics and 
a sheet of *‘ Tips’’ on how to conduct discussions. Those attending fill out comment 
sheets which are used to improve the sessions from year to year. As the same staff 


plans the content for all the meetings for management men from foremen to. general 
managers and presidents, the new ideas gained are easily put into action. In these 
confused and perplexing times it is a strengthening experience to visit the relaxed, 
helpful headquarters of the Industrial Management Institutes at the University of 
Wisconsin. 





Fair Employment Practices—Voluntary 
Programs 


“Where is the manpower going to 
come from?”’ This question, in the minds 
of personnel executives everywhere, arouses 
interest again in the employment of mi- 
nority groups. It is evident to far-sighted 
people that every qualified person will be 
needed either in the armed services or on 
the production line. In addition, companies 
having government contracts must conform 
with a no-discrimination clause. 

This is pretty much the situation man- 
agement faced during World War II and 
quite a few companies by now have much 
valuable experience in the integration of 
minorities among their employees. An ac- 
count of successful methods of dealing with 
this problem is presented in a recently pub- 
lished book, ‘‘INDUSTRY'S UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS,”’ 4y SARA E. SOUTHALL, 
Harper and Brothers, New York: 1950. 173 pages. 
$2.50. Miss Southall was long the chief per- 
sonnel executive of International Harvester 
Company. Fowler McCormick, Chairman of 
the Board, writes in the Foreword, ‘‘When 
it comes to race relations in industry, Miss 
Southall will be read as one of the country’s 
leading experts on the subject. . . . Her emi- 
mence as an expert in the two field of the 
employment of women and race relations 
in industry has overshadowed in the minds 
of many her ability and penetrating views 
in regard to general management problems 
having to do with human beings. Her con- 


By Eileen Ahern 


tributions to our company along this line 
have fully equaled those which she made 
in her special fields. It is because of this 
that the exposition of her views on man- 
agement and industrial relations in general 
are worthy of note.’’ Lawrence A. Appley, 
President of the American Management As- 
sociation says that Miss Southall’s book is 
‘An outstanding contribution to the his- 
tory of industrial relations and to the cause 
of fair employment in the U. S.”" 

The title of the book, as well as these 
two comments, suggest more than a solu- 
tion to manpower problems during a crisis. 
Indeed, in this particular crisis, the long- 
range objectives of the author must be 
shared by an increasing number of Ameri- 
cans. Miss Southall believes, apparently, in 
both economic democracy and political de- 
mocracy. She says, ‘Minority peoples have 
become articulate in demanding the right 
to earn a living, as other Americans do, 
at jobs for which they are fitted by train- 
ing and skill; and an increasing number 
of individuals belonging to the dominant 
group are agreeing with them."’ The people 
of other countries are watching democracy 
in the United States, too. 

For several reasons, Miss Southall is 
very convincing. She has behind her twenty- 
eight years of service in personnel adminis- 
tration. The scope of industrial relations— 
today and tomorrow—is keenly analyzed 
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in the first chapters. Many readers will dis- 
agree with her on specific points, but this 
is nevertheless an excellent setting for the 
rest of the book, which is a concrete ex- 
position of what companies and unions are 
doing about the employability of minority 
groups. Concerning voluntary action by em- 
ployers and unions on this matter, she says, 
‘I am convinced it is important to have a 
body of private experience to draw on, 
whether or not there is to be legislation on 
fair employment.... The voluntary 
method is helpful, too, in sparing business 
organizations the disrupting experience of 
a sudden shift in the industrial relations 
program if legislation is enacted.... An 
alert business organization, recognizing the 
trend toward legislation, will appraise its 
own situation and broaden its employment 
and upgrading policies so that the enact- 
ment of fair employment laws will not even 
temporarily upset operations.’’ She reminds 
us that many companies were not prepared 
for social security legislation and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

The four groups most seriously affected 
by discriminatory employment practices are 
American Negroes, Jews, Mexicans and Jap- 
anese-Americans. Emphasis in Miss South- 
all's book is on Negroes but many examples 
involving other minorities are also de- 
scribed. She points out that the majority 
of Americans belong to minority groups. 
Thus the combination of minorities is our 
majority pattern. In view of this fact, it 
is disconcerting to find discriminatory at- 
titudes between minority groups, as for ex- 
ample, prejudice among Negroes towards 
Jews or towards Japanese-Americans. Edu- 
cation of employees is one of the first steps 
that must often be taken before companies 
can successfully introduce members of a dif- 
ferent minority into the established work 
force. Executives and labor representatives 


are often far ahead of lower-level super- 
visors and rank-and-file employees in their 
willingness to accept employees on the basis 
of qualifications alone. This is not always 
so, however. 

Miss Southall reports numerous actual 
situations in which members of minority 
groups were hired or upgraded, some suc- 
cessfully, others not. She presents in detail 
several careful plans for handling these sit- 
uations. Indeed, the chief merit of her book 
is the wealth of concrete examples. Of par- 
ticular interest is an experiment undertaken 
by International Harvester to change the 
attitude of supervisors. This chapter will 
suggest similar attempts that could be made 
in other companies. Of even more assistance 
will be the chapter on procedures for intro- 
ducing a fair employment policy for the 
first time. This includes ideas for making an 
appraisal of labor requirements in terms of 
the potential of minority groups in the com- 
munity; for reaching key groups in manage- 
ment and in the union; and for evaluating 
results. This chapter is followed by one in 
which the author discusses ten guides to 
successful integration of the new workers 
into the company. This is an eminently 
practical chapter. 

Miss Southall, for the most part, 
draws upon the experience of companies in 
mass production industries. Most: of the 
methods described in her book, however, 
could be adapted to other types of business 
and the need for such action is gradually 
becoming apparent with the increasing dif- 
ficulty of recruiting qualified applicants. 
More than a few companies are already 
employing Negroes and members of other 
minorities in technical, clerical and sales 
positions. Much time and money can be 
saved if this practical book attracts the 
wide audience it deserves. 





In Perspective oa aa 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL'S Guide to 
Selected Reviews of Management Literature 


BACKGROUNDS OF POWER: THEHUMAN STORY OF MASS PRODUCTION 
by Roger Burlingame. New York: Chas. Scriber’s Sons. 1949. 372 pages. 

Reviewed by Witt Bowden in Monthly Labor Review, November 1950. 

Reviewed by N. S. B. Gras in Management Review, June 1950. 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, November 15, 1949. 


THE EPIC OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY by James B. Walker. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1949. 513 pages. 

Reviewed by Donald L. Kemmerer in The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, September 1949. 

Reviewed by Eileen Ahern in PersonNEL JourNaAL, November 1950. 

Reviewed by Paul Kiniery in The Commonweal,May 27, 1949. 


LABOR RELATIONS AND FEDERAL LAW: AN ANALYSIS AND EVALUA- 
TION OF FEDERAL LABOR POLICY SINCE 1947. By Donald H. Wollett. 
University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1949. 148 pages. 

Reviewed by Joseph Kovner in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1949. 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, September 1949. 


PARTNERS IN PRODUCTION by the Labor Committee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. New York, 1949. 149 pages. 

Reviewed by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick in PersonNEL JouRNAL, February 1950. 

Reviewed in Fortune, February 1949. 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, March 15, 1949. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONNEL IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY by Roger M. 
Bellows. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1949. 499 pages. 

Reviewed by Lawrence G. Lindahl in Personnet Journat, December 1950. 

Reviewed by Richard S. Uhrbrock in Personnel, May 1950. 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, August 1949. 

Reviewed in Modern Literature, July 15, 1949. 
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THERAPEUTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USES OF MUSIC: A REVIEW OF THE LIT- 
ERATURE by Doris Soibelman, Columbia University Press, 1948. 274 pages. 

Reviewed by John B. Gibson in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1949. 

Reviewed in Fortune, October 1948. 


THE SOCIAL POLITICS OF FEPC by Louis Coleridge Kasselman. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1948. 253 pages. 

Reviewed by Charles Garside in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1950. 

Reviewed by Frank S. Tolscher in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 


Social Science, March 1949. 


Other Books 


Financial Reports of Labor Unions. By George 
Kozmetsky. Division of Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. Boston: 1950. 280 pages. 

Here is a book that could go a long 
way toward promoting an understanding 
of labor unions, not only among the mem- 
bers themselves but among employers, edu- 
cators, independent public accountants and 
the public in general. 

The author is a Certified Public Ac- 
countant and an Instructor in Business Ad- 
ministration at the Harvard Business 
School. His findings were based on “‘inter- 
views with officials of 27 internationai un- 
ions, analysis of more than 150 official un- 
ion publications with reference to financial 
reporting."" The book is divided into five 
parts: Part I outlines the background for 
trade union financial reporting and states 
the principal findings of the study. Part II 
deals with the financial reporting practices 
of the trade unions. Part III covers the 
current union accounting practices of the 
unions studied and compares their practices 
in the light of those principles of accounting 
generally accepted by the accounting pro- 
fession. Part IV delineates the use to which 
financial reports have been put by union 
leaders, the union membership, and the pub- 
lic. There are two indexes to the book; one, 


an index of unions studied; the other a 
general index. 

Representing 16 million workers and 
administrating approximately $2.5 billions 
of their members’ assets, unions have been 
the target for accusations that they ‘‘possess 
monopolistic powers, especially over the 
basic manufacturing industries—steel, coal, 
automobiles, and railroads—whose workers 
are virtually completely organized.’’ This 
extensive accumulation of wealth has made 
union leaders aware that they are more than 
stewards in whose hands assets have been 
placed for satisfying and furthering union 
objectives. Unions have become a social 
force and have become vested with public 
responsibility. The author quotes Emil 
Rieve, President of the Textile Workers Un- 
ion, CIO, as saying ‘The time is past when 
the big unions can be operated as private 
clubs without consideration of public opin- 
ion. ... I do not believe refusal to make 
public a union's financial statements is de- 
fensible today and I think Congress should 
require it.” 

An observation of the author's, shared 
by the reviewer, is that union leaders’ pre- 
occupation with their financial responsi- 
bility has made them over-sensitive in their 
financial reporting to the point where they 
have flooded their membership with detail, 
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much of which is not only superfluous but 
oftentimes misleading in its effects. Detail- 
ing each receipt and each disbursement, as 
some unions do, without summary, makes 
analysis and year by year comparison dif- 
ficult, thus failing to reveal the true nature 
of many of the unions’ financial activities. 
For example, the author cites the case of 
the disposal of the Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Center by the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. ‘‘The only indication 
that this transaction had taken place was 
an item in the cash receipts and disburse- 
ments statement which indicated that 
$35,000 had been collected as a payment on 
a mortgage. Unless one had access to the 
previous balance sheet, which incidentally 
was published three years before, it was 
impossible to determine that payment re- 
ceived was $5000 less than the amount of 
the mortgage.”’ 

Many readers will be surprised to read 
that ‘‘of the 172 union constitutions ex- 
amined, 126 made provision to have their 
books audited and their financial statements 
certified by independent public account- 
ants.’’ Of the 126 unions ““whose accounts 
were audited by independent accountants, 
114 had constitutional provisions for the 
procedure.’” A dangerous by-product of re- 
quiring “‘certified’’ statements is that the 
unions have placed an almost naive faith in 
them. They overlook the fact that the state- 
ments are the unions’ not the independent 
public accountants’. The security and as- 
surance which the unions believe is pro- 
vided by a ‘‘certified’’ statement tends to 
make the union leaders less aware of their 
own responsibilities and entirely too confi- 
dent in their accounting. Actually, as the 
author points out, the results of the labor 
unions’ accounting activities are far short 
of being in compliance with generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles. 

With regard to the accounting prac- 
tices upon which the unions have based 
their financial reports, the author has found 
that most of the union accounting systems 
he studied kept their books on a strict cash, 


rather than accrual basis. The non-profit 
nature of the unions’ essential activity, that 
of organizing the workers, and the collec- 
tion of dues to provide for benefits has 
tended to establish a fund-accounting sys- 
tem, by which assets are segregated accord- 
ing to funds. 

One of the most misleading and in- 
defensible of union accounting practices is 
their common practice of burying acquisi- 
tion of assets of a relatively permanent na- 
ture among the cash disbursements and 
failing to list such assets upon a yearly state- 
ment of financial condition. This practice 
and the similar practice of failing to list 
liabilities cannot be condoned. ‘‘For ex- 
ample, during 1947 the American Federation 
of Labor purchased at a cost of $1,003 614.15 
real estate on which a new building was to 
be constructed in the future. This amount 
was reported as a disbursement on the cash 
receipts and disbursements statement for 
1947. There was no indication, however, 
that the AFL owned an asset worth 
$1,003,614.15, because the AFL published 
no balance sheet."’ (Pages 179-180.) 

The author's arguments for making an 
allowance for the periodical write-off of the 
cost of fixed, depreciable assets are not en- 
tirely convincing to the reviewer. The re- 
viewer thinks that a better case could have 
been made out for a replacement fund. Not 
operating for a profit, the unions do not 
have much reason to apportion the cost of 
fixed, depreciable assets over the assets’ esti- 
mated useful lives. On the other hand the © 
unions’ condition is somewhat different 
from that of a governmental enterprise 
which has similar reasons for ignoring de- 
preciation as a periodical expense, but has 
no need of a replacement fund; because most 
of the governmental enterprises’ fixed assets 
are funded by means of long-term obliga- 
tions. This method of financing has not yet 
been used by trade unions, hence a replace- 
ment fund has some merit in their financial 
scheme. 

This book, then, offers an appeal to 
many different groups who, nevertheless, 
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have a common interest in labor unions. 
Students of political science are given an 
insight into the financial framework of the 
trade unions which have exerted such a 
powerful influence upon political affairs in 
the country and in the world. Many per- 
sonnel and other business executives will 
be similarly enlightened. To independent 
public accountants this book will supply 
first-hand knowledge of the accounting prac- 
tices of labor unions. And it will open the 
eyes ofthe members of the labor unions and 
their leaders to their shortcomings in ac- 
counting and reporting. The author's ob- 
servations are sympathetic, sincere, well- 
founded, and his criticism is definitely 
constructive. 

Robert G. Allyn, Professor in Accounting 

School of Business, Western Reserve Uni- 

versity 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Bonds of Organization: An Appraisal of Corpo- 
rate Human Relations. By E. Wight Bakke. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 239 
pages. $4.00. 

This is an intensely interesting account 
of an ambitious project that the Yale Labor 
and Management Center has recently com- 
pleted. It is a study of human relations in 
the Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany and the Connecticut Union of Tele- 
phone Workers. 

The long-range objective of the proj- 
ect, from the standpoint of the social scien- 
tists engaged in it, was the furtherance of 
their search for usable principles of human 
relations. The company and the union in 
collaborating in the research expected to 

‘find out how to improve teamwork within 
their organizations. These objectives, Dr. 
Bakke points out, are by no means in con- 
flict but are actually two ways of seeking 
the same goal. Experience suggests that ‘‘re- 
search partnerships’’ of this kind offer far 
greater opportunities than independent ef- 
forts by either ‘‘practical’’ or ‘‘academic”’ 
men. As the author observes, ‘“The former 
are normally too close to the details of daily 


operations to generalize effectively from 
their experience. The latter are normally 
too far away from the details of daily opera- 
tions to make their generalizations realistic. 
The former frequently have too many fires 
to put out. The latter frequently are not con- 
cerned with fighting fires at all. If the aca- 
demic man and the practical man could 
start analyzing these problems of human 
relations in the same way, using the same 
framework for classifying and describing 
their experience, every man’s observations 
could be added to those of every other man. 
Then when we came together to discuss 
what our observations meant, we would be 
talking the same language. Our discussion 
might have a chance of ‘adding up.’ *’ This 
report represents a noteworthy effort in the 
direction of a common language and a single 
framework for reference. 

In the course of the study 1500 par- 
ticipants in the company and the union were 
interviewed; every level and department of 
the company was represented. The purpose 
of these interviews was to analyze such 
elements within the typical corporation as 
the ties of job function, status, communica- 
tion, rewards and penalties, and organiza- 
tion system, and to test the efficiency of 
these “*bonds of organization."’ The findings 
bring into sharp focus the discrepancies be- 
tween what management assumed the struc- 
ture of human relations to be and what in 
practice it was. 

Since this study is the first of a series 
to be made in a number of organizations—a 
series which will extend over many years—a 
major objective of the present report was 
to clarify, by reference to actual observa- 
tions of the company and union “‘society”’ 
in action, the terms and categories to be 
used throughout the series. Of special im- 
portance is the concept of the organization 
as a small society—that is, as a group of 
individuals welded together into a team by 
the ‘‘bonds of organization’’ mentioned. 

The first half of each chapter sets forth 
a definition in general terms, applicable to 
any organization, of the bond under discus- 
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sion, illustrated where necessary by ex- 
amples from this company and union. The 
general business reader will be most inter- 
ested in these portions of the book for the 
observations and analysis of the five ele- 
ments or bonds of organization which exist 
in every company and which play a critical 
role in its functioning. An understanding of 
the five elements selected for analysis here 
is important, for they weld men together 
as partners in production (Functional Speci- 
fications); as directors and directed, repre- 
sentatives and represented (Status System); 
as givers and receivers of information (Com- 
munication System); as agents of reward 
and penalty (Reward and Penalty System); 
and as sharers of a conception of the organi- 
zation as a whole (Organization Charter). 
The second part of each chapter at- 
tempts a preliminary evaluation of each of 
these bonds in terms of its contributions to 
the goal-realization of the members of the 
organizations under study. The specific find- 


ings here will be of interest primarily to the 
participants in these two organizations. To 
the general reader, however, this part will 
prove interesting as an illustration of how 
a similar plan of analysis might be applied 
in other companies."’ 

As Professor Bakke observes, while 
this investigation is in a sense a case study, 
it is hoped ‘‘that those who are in positions 
of responsibility in any organization will 
sense that the method used and the findings 
recorded are a useful way of trying to under- 
stand the human relations problems in their 
Own organizations.” 

This research by the Yale Labor and 
Management Center, of which Professor 
Bakke is Director, represents an important 
new effort in the field of industrial relations 
to discover how to bring formal personnel 
structure into alignment with the actualities 
of human relationships. 


Eileen Ahern 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 440) 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: In medium sized manufacturing plant with two years experience per- 
forming varied duties such as job description and evaluation, grievance research, editing small publi- 
cation, devising and administering tests and interviewing desires challenging position in personnel 
administration and employee relations. Pay consistent with responsibility. Age 27. Education BA, 
mainly economics, psychology and engineering subjects plus additional related night school courses. 
Previous work experience in plant and office and 2-1/2 years in Engineer Corps. Reply Box 126. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Civil Engineer, B.S. University of Illinois. Graduate work in personnel. 
Willing and eager to start at bottom with organization offering superior future opportunities with 
increasing responsibilities. Reply Box 132. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: B.S. in Business Administration. Major in Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions. Desire a position in personnel field or related work with an opportunity for advancement. Age 
27. Married, Veteran. Willing to relocate. Complete data on request. Reply Box 732. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND OFFICE ADMINISTRATION: Wanted in smaller business 
organization or unit. 14 years diverse office experience, last five in new plant handling personnel 
selection, wage and salary administration, job evaluation, plant and group insurance and public rela- 
tions. Supervise stenographic, filing, switchboard, reproductions and other office functions. College 
graduate. Married veteran 2 children, age 35. Reply Box 134. 





Personnel Research 


Rating Training and Experience. By Laverne 
K. Burke and Erwin K. Taylor, Personnel 
Research Section, AGO. Dept. of the Army. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, December 1950, 
34, 381-383. 

This study describes an attempt to de- 
velop a simple mechanical means of evalu- 
ating Army Officers’ service records to estab- 
lish relative order of merit. It was found 
that a mechanical system of rankings made 
from a composite weighting of four vari- 
ables agreed closely with the average of 
rankings made by eight carefully selected 
evaluators who had carefully studied the 
officer's complete service records. The four 
variables in the composite were selected 
(from thirty-six considered measureable) 
and weighted by means of the Wherry-Doo- 
little Test-Selection method. They are (1) 
average efficiency report score, (2) highest 
rank reached, (3) lowest efficiency rating 
and (4) highest decoration received. 

Two groups of one hundred officers 
each were included in the study, with two 
sets of ten chosen at random from each of 
the ten branches of the service. Correlations 
between rankings made by the four-variable 
composite and the average of eight evalu- 
ators’ independent rankings ranged from .79 
to .99 in one group, and from .78 to .98 in 
the other. 

The authors suggest that the results 
obtained in the above study might be of 
particular value and interest to industrial 
merit systems, where evaluation of educa- 
tion and experience, especially in the more 
important jobs, is a large part of the ex- 
amining procedure. However, they point 
out that the work involved probably would 
be worthwhile only where at least a thou- 
sand individuals are to be rated. 


Test Batteries for Trainees in Auto Mechanics 
and Apparel Design. By Glenn C. Martin, 
Santa Monica City College. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, February, 1951, 35, 20-22. 

Ten standard tests were given to 45 


students in a course in auto mechanics and 
25 students in a course in apparel design. 
The instructors set up criteria of success in 
their courses and ranked their students in 
order of merit. A number of batteries or 
combinations of tests were considered, and 
it was found that the multiple R's improved 
the predictions over those based on indi- 
vidual tests. Those interested in selecting 
candidates for training in these fields may 
wish to consult this article for further de- 
tails. The number of cases studied was small 
and the authors point out that their results 
are suggestive rather than conclusive.’ 


Ready Made versus Custom Made Systems of 
Job Evaluation. By J. Stanley Gray and Mar- 
vin C. Jones, University of Georgia. Journal 
of Applied Psychology. February, 1951, 35; 
11-14. 

This article shows the same falfacy 
commented on in the review last month 
of Gray's first article. He validates his 
evaluation points against the existing wage 
rates of the key jobs as a criterion. This 
is questionable because the criterion is un- 
stable. There is no real justification for 
assuming the rates in any one organization 
are perfect rates. Wage surveys show that 
they are not. 

The authors compare the ‘“‘ready 
made"’ system and the ‘‘custom made”’ sys- 
tem, and say that the correlation by the 
two methods of evaluation for the fifty 
jobs was .go + .o18. Here they are trying 
to use the product moment method in a 
situation where it is not applicable. 

The argument set forth in this article 
is pertinent for point systems of job evalua- 
tion but not for factor comparison systems. 
Point systems are narrowly specific, but fac- 
tor comparison methods use only three or 
four factors which are applicable to jobs at 
all levels. Factor comparison methods are 
tailor made because the scales are developed 
in each situation. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Employee Magazines 


Tue Onto Bett TELEPHONE COMPANY 
recently began publication of a monthly 
letter to its management people. This is 
known as Traffic Mirror. The first six issues 
are two pages, very well printed by offset. 
Whitney A. Rudy, Supervisor, Manage- 
ment Training, writes, 

“Starting in September of last year we 
produced our first Traffic Mirror and sent it 
on its way tO 450 management men and 
women of the Traffic Department of our 
company. 

“When we began we believed we 
would have to rely rather heavily on quot- 
ing the experts to fill the space. To a degree 
this has been changed. Since we believe we 
know many of the human relations needs 
of our own management folks we are at- 
tempting to beam the message in a style 
which will meet their greatest acceptance. 
We are not aiming at literary perfection 
lest we might lose the digestable value of 
our material. 

‘We will continue to use excerpts from 
PERSONNEL JourNaL. In fact, many of our 
inspirations for our own articles have come 
from PersoNNEL JourNAL. In reading cach 
issue Many constructive thoughts are born 
which are related to our own situations and 
the pencil starts writing. 

“Traffic Mirror has been accepted with 
a great deal of warmth and enthusiasm. We 
are getting a number of contributions from 
our readers. We are also receiving requests 
for the development of specified subjects. 
It is all very encouraging to us in our over- 
all management training program. 

“Thanks again for Personne. Jour- 
Na and thanks for ‘listening.’ "’ 

I suspect that one feature that makes 
for success of this publication is its lack of 


pretension. The February issue contains 
only three articles; Human relations prin- 
ciples, The effective use of time, and Human 
needs. The first two are parts five and four 
respectively of two series. The last article 
was taken from ‘Employees and Manage- 
ment-Working Together’, by Pauline 
George Stitt which appeared in October 
1950 PERsONNEL JOURNAL. Perhaps a well- 
edited two-page publication will be more 
effective than an equally well-edited 24- 
page publication. 





I GET AROUND THE COUNTRY if my con- 
sulting work a great deal and see many 
Organizations over long periods of time. 
For much more than a year I have been 
going frequently to Biddeford, Maine, 
where are located the shops of one of Amer- 
ica’s large textile machinery manufacturers, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Yet it was only on my 
last visit that I discovered an interesting 
kind of employee publication at Saco-Low- 
ell. This publication is newspaper-size and 
appears once a month. The reason for the 
size is that some or all of it appears as a 
page in the Biddeford Daily Journal. The 
newspaper furnishes the material to the 
Company's regular printer who then re- 
prints the page, and sometimes backs it up 
with another page. This flyer is placed at 
the gate and employees can have it as they 
leave. However, every citizen of the com- 
munity gets the Saco-Lowell Shop News in 
the Biddeford Daily Journal. In a recent 
issue the page which appeared in the news- 
paper had 11 pictures with accompanying 
stories. One showed the Library and de- 
scribed its features. Another showed a Con- 
ference of apprentice instructors under the 
leadership of Frederick Ptucha, Supervisor 
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of Training. Another showed Thomas Lee, 
Machine Shop Instructor, working with a 
student at his lathe. Four pictures tied to- 
gether a story of how an apprentice appli- 
cant is chosen for the apprentice training 
course; Frederick Prucha interviews an ap- 
plicant in the first picture, an applicant 
writes out his application form in the sec- 
ond, Raymond Brearly discusses with an 
apprentice his class work in the third and 
in the fourth picture Charles Taylor is ad- 
ministering aptitude and achievement tests 
to a group of candidates. There are a number 
of shorter stories in this issue and a full page 
of personals. The Saco-Lowell Shop News 


is edited by Lynn S. Holroyde of the In- 
dustrial Relations Department and she is 
assisted by Marcel O. Allard on photog- 
raphy and John J. Nichols for the art work. 

BETWEEN oursELves is the title of the 
well-gotten-up monthly magazine of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, of which Marian Ruth 
Tuckey is Editor. The January issue has 
on the front a picture of Mr. Linton, the 
President of the Company, with a note 
that the Life Insurance Association of Amet- 
ica elected him President of the Association 
for the year 1951. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 


THe Women’s PersoNNEL GROUP OF 
Puitapecpuia has been meeting regularly 
for a number of years. Started during World 
War II by a group of young women who 
met to exchange information and receive 
mutual aid in a field new to them, it has 
developed into a group with a membership 
of about fifty which holds regular monthly 
meetings. The association has purposely in- 
creased its membership slowly so that it 
could remain a well-integrated group. It is 
composed of women who hold responsible 
positions in personnel work. 

Outside speakers are usually obtained 
for the meetings, though occasionally a 
panel discussion is held. Individual members 
are called upon when their particular 
knowledge can be of benefit to the group. 
During the past year the monthly meetings 
have dealt with such varied topics as 
“Handling Problem Interviews’’, Supervi- 
sory Training’’, ‘Personnel Provisions of 
the Proposed City Charter’’, “Recent De- 
velopments in Psychological Testing in the 
Personnel Field’’, ‘‘Social Security’’ and 
“The Use of Films in Training Programs’’. 

One popular side activity has been a 
series of plant visits. These have included 
trips to a publishing concern, a large electric 


company, a soup manufacturing plant, a 
mail-order house and a newspaper plant. 
New books of value to the personnel worker 
are reviewed and copies of the reviews are 
mailed to members each month. 

President of the group this year is 
Doris E. Price, of the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company, while Mildred L. Justice of 
Stern and Company serves as vice president. 
Mabel F. Mudd, of the Budd Company, acts 
as an advisory member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Tue Connecticut PersonNnet Associ- 
ATION was organized in 1938 and covers 
industry throughout Connecticut. The prin- 
cipal meeting of the association this season 
was held on March 29 in cooperation with 
the Department of Industrial Administra- 
tion of Yale University. They jointly spon- 
sored an afternoon and evening meeting 
which heard addresses from nationally 
known speakers. The topics covered were 
non-financial incentives, communications, 
productivity, manpower, and the contribu- 
tion of training to the miracle of produc- 
tion. H. R. Bowman is Secretary of the 
Association and his address is c/o Dicta- 
phone Corporaton, Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
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Tue Butretin of the New York Person- 
nel Management Association for January—Feb- 
ruary announces the election of Howard L. 
Richardson as Vice President, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc. He has been Director of 
Industrial Relations of that Company since 
1945. 

The Association announces a new 
course ‘‘Evaluation of Personnel Functions”’ 
to be led by Robert C. Rogers, Industrial 
Relations Division, Producing Department, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, New York. 
The course will be sponsored by Cornell 
University and will consist of eight weekly 
meetings which began February 6th. These 
will be conference-discussion meetings on 
the evaluation of personnel and industrial 
relations management. The discussions will 
cover the method by which personnel and 
industrial relations people justify their func- 
tions to top management, and the yard- 
sticks available for the evaluation of such 
activities. Participants will be expected to 
select a specific personnel function and pro- 
vide a case history in its evaluation. He will 
serve as conference leader when his function 
comes up, discussing the measurement and 
evaluation of the effectiveness of that func- 
tion from both the theoretical and practical 
standpoints. By this method it is hoped 
that participants will acquire a few solid 
guides forevaluating their own departments, 
to be tried out in their own companies. Dr. 
Rogers is known to many as an able worker 
in the field of personnel and one with an 
exacting sense of the fitness of things. A 
course under his leadership will undoubt- 
edly be stimulating and his topic is one of 
special importance. There are too many per- 
sonnel Departments that perform functions 
which cannot be justified or which are in- 
efficiently performed. 





Tue AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION has resumed publication 
of its four-page leaflet ‘‘ASPA’’. This is 
four pages on slick paper size 9 x 12 and 
contains news and items mostly relating 


to the activities of the association and indi- 
vidual members. Walter C. Mason is Presi- 
dent. He is Director of Personnel, Arthur G. 
McKee & Company, 2300 Chester Avenue, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





‘ Tue Hovusz Macazine INstITUTE, at 
its February meeting heard a panel of dis- 
tinguished speakers give pointers on ‘‘How 
to Interpret Your Annual Report to Your 
Employees’’. The speakers included Weston 
Smith of the Financial World, John H. 
O'Connell, Public Relations Director, A. T. 
F. Inc. and James L. Turrentine of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. The meeting was held at the 
National Arts Club, New York City. The 
Institute has inaugurated an annual program 
for the selection of an outstanding indi- 
vidual in the field of industrial commu- 
nications. Members are being asked to nomi- 
nate names for this award. 





Tue PersonNEL ADMINISTRATION Asso- 
CIATION OF Battimore celebrated ‘“‘Top 
Management Night’’ on Wednesday Eve- 
ning, March 28th. The speaker was the 
Hon. Wallace Bennett, newly elected Sen- 
ator from the State of Utah. He was for- 
merly President and also Chairman of the 
Board of the National Association of Manu- 
acturers. His subject was ‘Business in a 
Garrison Economy’’. The February meeting 
was addressed by Mr. Oliver C. Winston, 
Executive Director of the Housing Author- 
ity of Baltimore. His subject was ‘‘Public 
Housing In the Current Emergency’’ . The 
Baltimore association is 20 years old and 
membership is limited to industrial and 
public utility companies. Frank X. Moritz 
of the Baltimore Salesbook Company is 
Secretary of the Association this year. C. F. 
Schier, Jr., of Eastern Stainless Steel Cor- 
poration is President. I had the pleasure of 
addressing the Association at their January 
meeting. 





Tue InpustR1AL PErsonNgEL CLuB oF 
Ricumonp, Virornia has 38 company mem- 


} 
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bers as of February 1951, writes George A. 
Hill of the Union Envelope Company, who 
,_ is Secretary and Treasurer of the Club. Other 
officers of the club are L. A. Nuckols, Presi- 
dent, of E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
and Vivian Folkes, Vice-President, of the 
American Can Company. I notice that per- 
sonnel associations in a number of cities 
exclude non-manufacturing companies. The 
logic of this is not clear to me, because the 
only important difference in their problems 
is in union relations. For example, two able 
personnel people in Richmond are Betty 
Ann Doub of the State-Planters Bank and 
Jack Baldwin of the Bank of Virginia. Mrs. 
Doub was the author of ‘Better Clerks Can 
Be Hired With Tests’’, in the July-August 
PgRsONNEL JouRNAL. Both companies have 
unusually advanced personnel programs. 





THe CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF Com- 
merce, with which is affiliated the North- 
ern Ohio Chapter, American Society of 
Training Directors, announces a ‘Training 
Co-ordinators Institute’ for Northern Ohio. 
This was a 15-day intensive course for train- 
ing men from February 19th through March 
gth, 1951. Registration fee was $600.00. The 
courses were directed by some of the leading 
training men in northern Ohio. The Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce is active in all 
types of personnel and industrial relations 
work. Information can be obtained from 
Mr. William Donaldson, The Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tue Atiiance (Onto) PERsoNNEL 
Group of the Alliance Chamber of Com- 
merce has a special place in my heart, for 
one of my boys was born in Alliance many 
years ago. At that time I was a Staff Engi- 
neer for the consulting management firm of 
L. V. Estes & Company, and worked in Alli- 
ance at the plant of what was then The 
Reeves Boiler and Tank Company and is 
now a plant of the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
I remember very well my relief at my deci- 
sion not to time study the boilermakers, 
after all! But this note is supposed to be 
about the Alliance Personnel Group, which 
is a Division of The Alliance Chamber of 
Commerce. Fred Menges of The Strong 
Manufacturing Company of nearby Sebring, 
is chairman for 1951, I am informed by W. 
A. Boyd of the Chamber. 





Tue Cuartotte (Norta Carona) 
PeRsoNNEL Directors AssociIATION meets 
every third Monday. Ray A. Killian is Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Association and is 
with the firm of Belk Brothers Company 
of Charlotte. The President for the current 
season is W. H. Bailey of Sonoco Products 
Company of Hartsville, South Carolina. 
While the policy of the Association is to 
seck no publicity regarding their meetings, 
Mr. Killian writes, “We appreciate your 
interest in our association and will be happy 
to work with you in any effort to promote 
better understanding of the specialized field 
of personnel work.”’ 


Recent Publications 


Tae Journat or InpustriaL TRAIN- 
ING, published by the American Society of 
Training Directors, has issued a supplement 
to the November—December issue, ““Catalog 
of Training Materials in the American So- 
ciety of Training Directors’ Library.’’ This 
Library is operated in conjunction with the 
Purdue University Libraries at Lafayette, 
Indiana. The Catalog lists by name and 


number about six hundred items on train- 
ing. The Journal of Industrial Training is 
published bi-monthly at $3.00 per year. For 
information regarding subscriptions write 
to George McLoughlin, New York Trade 
School, 312 E. 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Duquesne University Chapter of the 
Society for Advancement of Management, 
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Pittsburgh, held a Conference on March 
8th, ‘‘Progressive Trends in Management’. 
There were three morning and three after- 
noon sessions. 

Tue Nationa INpustr1aAL CONFER- 
ENCE Boarp, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y., has recently issued a report on 
“Compensation and Pensions for Execu- 
tives’’, Studies in personnel policy, No. 111. 
This is a printed report of 52 pages contain- 
ing a mass of information about executive 
compensation. One of the findings is that 
the percentage of top management cost is 
generally found to vary inversely with sales 
volume. This study was prepared by 
Thomas A. Fitzgerald of the Board's Staff. 

Another recent Conference Board study 
appears in the Conference Board Manage- 
ment Record No. 12 and is an analysis of 
229 labor contracts signed since the out- 
break of the war in Korea. This report 
shows a decided shift to longer term con- 
tracts, which is more pronounced in the 
CIO than AFL. 

CoMMUNITY RELATIONS-SELECTED CAsEs, 
is the title of a recent report prepared for 
the Group Policyholders of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, by its Policy- 
holders Service Bureau. This report tells 
the story of the community relations ac- 
tivities of nine companies, most of them 
well-known to people familiar with bus- 
iness. It is 55 printed pages with many 
illustrations and detailed examples. The 
Policyholders Service Bureau is headed by 
William J. Barrett, 3rd Vice President of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
whose office is at 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 





MassacHusETTs INsTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
ocy, Industrial Relations Library, issues 


each month a mimeographed list of acces- 
sions. These are books and articles culled 
from magazines and publications of all 
kinds. The January 1951 issue is 15 mimeo- 
graphed pages containing about 120 refer- 
ences. These are grouped under suitable 
headings such as, Job Evaluation, Labor 
Turnover, Mobilization Problems, and 
many others. 

Tue University or Montreat, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, has recently issued 
two pamphlets, ‘‘Unemployment Insurance 
in Canada 1940-1950"’ and ‘‘A Discussion 
on Pension Plans’’. 





Tue Rocuester INsTiITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
ocy, Rochester, New York, has just issued 
the newest edition of its Bulletin of the 
Day Program for 1951-1952. This is 92 pages 
beautifully printed and illustrated, with 
paper cover, and describes in detail the 
courses available in the current year’s pro- 
gram. 





At Cornett University recently, a 
survey was conducted by some of the stu- 
dents of the School of Business and Public 
Administration on the subject of Campus Job 
Interviewing. This is a 13-page mimeograph 
which reviews the subject of interviews 
held between students and representatives 
of outside corporations seeking services of 
students upon graduation. Schuyler Hoslett, 
Assistant Professor of Administration, 
writes that there are a few additional copies 
of this mimeograph still available. 





A 16-PAGE CATALOG has just been re- 
ceived from the Harvard Business School 
covering publications of the division of re- 
search. Some of the books described are on 
topics in the field of personnel administra- 
tion. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: 9g years experience in all phases of labor re- 
lations and personnel administration, including policy development, negotiations, employment, job 
evaluation, merit rating, pensions, insurance, communication, supervisory training, discipline. Now 
employed as Labor Relations Director, multi-plant company, A.F.L., CIO and office unions, top level 
staff function. Seeking overall industrial relations responsibility. College graduate. Age 40, Present 
salary $7500. Will relocate. Reply Box 222. 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: 3 years diversified experience. Presently employed in plant 
of 550 men with contractual relations with 12 unions. Responsible for personnel selection and place- 
ment. Administrative Grievance Procedure. Cornell graduate. Age 27. Married veteran. Reply 
Box 122. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 4 years experience—personnel records, administering tests, interviewing, 
etc. Vet. age 26—College Graduate. Write Mr. Milton Moskowitz, 71-12 35th Avenue, Jackson 
Heights, New York. 


PLANT PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: to years industrial ie ea 
Past 7 years directing a comprehensive program of personnel administration including employment, 
safety, training, suggestions, group insurance, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, labor 
relations. M.A. degree and graduate work. Married. Excellent health. Resumé on request. Reply Box 
125. 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, House — Placement Bureau, % Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16, New York. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BBA degree in Personnel Management. Background contains among 
other courses, wage and salary evaluation, labor research and job analysis. Minored in economics. 
Age 23, living in New York but will relocate. Resume will be sent on request. Reply Box 128. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Married, 29 year old veteran has AB background of sociology, other 
social sciences and some psychology and an MA training in social work including human behavior 
courses, statistics and administration as well as intensive training and field work experience in in- 
terviewing. Desires position in personnel work. Willing to start at beginning. Minimum salary open 
but dependent on opportunity for advancement. Willing to relocate. Resume gladly sent. Reply 
bane Maes, 6520 Torresdale Avenue, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


PERSONNEL AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION: 5 years industrial experience in all phases of per- 
sonnel administration. Thoroughly experienced in hourly and salary job evaluation. Have supervised 
salary administration plan covering 5000 employees. Now employed as Personnel Manager of com- 
paratively small jiaadiecniong company. Desire employment with larger company offering greater 
opportunity. Prefer eastern Pennsylvania or New York. College graduate. Single woman. Age 29. 
Reply Box 129. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Five years experience involving extensive administrative responsibility as 
Dean of Men in mid-western University. B.S. and M.S. degrees from Indiana University in educational 
personnel work and psychology. Doctor of Education degree from Columbia University in student 
personnel administration and psychology. Seeking position in industrial training, job analysis or 
placement. Middle west, southwest or west coast preferred. Married veteran, Age 32. Complete re- 
sume on request. Box 130. 


Continued on page 433. 


HELP WANTED 
PERSONNEL AND TRAINING ASSISTANTS: Large industrial chemical company located in New 
England has openings for a personnel assistant and a training assistant. Applicants should have tech- 
nical or administrative degree, three to five — experience in personnel relations with a company 
which has effective and progressive personnel programs, and be under 35 years of age. Reply Box 127. 
Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for onc insertion, Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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